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SPACING 

I. Occult. 

(A) Straight Lines. 

1. Areas constructed 

2. Areas cliN'ided by one line . . . , 
Areas divided by two lines 
Areas divided by more than two lines 
Illustrated b}-: 

(a) Plaids . . 

ib) Chairs . . 

(c) Desks . . 

(d) Sideboards 
{e) Architecture 

(B) Cur\"es. 

1. Circles di^'ided into areas 

{a) Illustrated by historic ornament 

2. Circles di\'ided into variety of areas 

II. Static. 

1. Straight 

2. Cur^•es 

3. Illustrated by nature forms 
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2. Decorative 

3. Decorati^"C Applied 

III. Design Lnits. 



XX\^-XX\1 
XXVII-XXVIII 



1. Static XXIX-XXXI 

2. Occult XXX-XXXII 
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(a) Book cover XXXIII-XXXIV 

ib) Side walls XXX\ -XXX\'I 

(c) Mirror-back designs XXXMI 

(d) Book stalls XXXVIII 
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I. Lines. 



I. Straight 

Illustrated by 
(«) Architecture 
{b) Pictures . 



XXXIX 

XLI 
XLII 



Plate 

XL 



XLIII-XLIV 
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2. Curves 

Illustrated by 

(a) Historic ornament .... 

(b) Vase forms 

II. Movement. 

1. Rhythm XUHI-XLVIII 

2. Rhythmic units XLIX-XL 

(a) Illustrated by historic ornament . LI-LII 

III. Unit. 



1. Development of unit 

2. Development of unit 



LIII-LIY 
LV-L\'I 



3. Unit adapted to material .... LVII-LVIII 

4. Repetition of unit (one direction). 

(a) Borders — horizontal .... LIX-LX 

(b) Borders — vertical LXI 

(c) Borders from historic ornament . LXI I 

5. Repetition of unit (two directions). 

(a) Simple surface pattern . LXIII-LXIY 

ib) Complex surface pattern . LXA -LXVI 

PICTURES 

I. Studied for 

((/) Spacing, balance and rhythm . LX\TI-LX\'III 
(/;) Mounting LXIX-LXX 



The Introduction 



SINCE the days when Pan fashioned his shej^herd's pipe 
and with enchanting music charmed naiads, dryads 
and mortals ahke, people have loved music. Through 
folk songs and dances the love of harmony has been trans- 
mitted, until today the average man can distinguish between 
discordant and harmonious sound. But his al)ilit\- to thus 
discriminate does not often extend be>'ond the realm of 
hearing. He does not know that there is a music of line 
and color, and that a wrong use of certain elements produces 
discords, as disagreeable to the trained and cultivated eye as 
harsh and unrelated sound, which we call noise, is to the ear. 
People, generally, are indifferent to eye music. They ha^'e 
not made the effort to understand Art, and they are prone to 
shrug their shoulders and affirm that Art is, at best, a matter 
of feeling, or a matter of indi\'idual taste, and so the)" are 
satisfied with their own standards. They have not yet 
learned that back of the outward manifestation ot Art there 
are laws of order that must be obser\'ed if we wish to pro- 
duce harmony, just as in music. 

The first law of harmony is order. We cannot produce 
order unless we use consistent arrangement. We may name 
consistency, therefore, as a first principle of order. Did you 
ever see an inconsistent thing that was beautiful? Yet we 
decorate with large, realistic roses the flat wall of a room 
wherein we wish to hang pictures. Is this consistent:-' 
Should we look for beauty in such an arrangement? Un- 



fortunatel}', usage has blinded our eyes to the glaring incon- 
sistency of using a bed or .screen of roses in jjlace ot a flat 
background, quiet in tone, against which jjictures look their 
best. In our blind struggle to attain beaut>" we secure eftects 
that are often ridiculous. 

Inconsistenc\' is consciously practised in the \"aude\ille, 
where it is al\va3's used to excite mirth, but sureh' we should 
a^•(Md it in the furnishing of our homes. If }'ou were to see a 
branch ol weeping willow growing from the trunk ot a cedar 
tree you would be struck at once by the great violation ot a 
law of growth. Yet it is just as inconsistent, just as great a 
\'iolation of law, for a builder to place a Moorish tower abox'c 
fireek columns. 

Think for a moment of a (iothic cathedral; we approach 
the center doorwa}', with its lofty, pointed arch, deep with 
car\'ings that repeat the line of the arch; we look up and find 
that every line of the decoration is repeating this same line 
(jf structure, until our eyes are carried up, up, by consistent 
movement, to the \'ery apex of the spire. W'e step inside 
and find the same lines repeated here, in deej^er, richer tones, 
l^crhaps, ])ut still rhythmic with the structure of the build- 
ing. We are thrilled with the harmony of the place. We 
delight in it as we delight in rich chords of music. There is 
not a discordant note, not an inconsistent element in the 
whole structure. It is a perfect example <jf order. 

A good design, no matter how large or how small, must be 



like the Gothic Cathedral — consistent in thought, in material 
and in movement. 

The second principle of order is variety. This principle 
we are apt to over-emphasize. There is a tendency in 
modern decoration to jumble circles, squares, diamond 
shapes and triangles together, destroying the sense of order, 
and excusing the confusing array on the ground of variety. 
It is true that we must secure variety in order to sustain 
interest, but variety must be consistent. Imagine a long 
brick wall, extending for some distance without a break.. 
It would be monotonous. Imagine, again, that same wall 
with buttresses built in at regular intervals, and between 
the buttresses imagine the bricks set back in panels. You 
will agree that a gain has been made toward interest. This 
has been done by the practice of consistent variety. 

In Design the principles of spacing and balance should be 
carefully studied, in order to determine what modification 
may be used in the unit or in its arrangement for the sake of 
variety. We must gain interest whene^•er possible, but 
never at the expense of order and consistency. 

The law of harmony (sometimes called unity) demands 
that every design must make its appeal as a whole; no part 
of a design must call attention to itself. If, in a design, a 
certain shape is "out of order," if a bit of color is too bright 
or if a line is not rhythmic, attention will first be called to the 
element that is out of tune, and so the harmony of the whole 
will be destroyed. For example — yellow or white shoes 
worn with a dark-blue dress attract too much attention to 



the feet, because of the contrast in tone. Such extremes 
should be avoided, if harmony in the whole costume be the 
aim. Every part of a costume should possess the same 
character or quality. White shoes are consistent with 
white or light fabrics, but for the dark-blue walking skirt 
dark and unobtrusive values in footgear are manifestly to 
be selected. 

Design is a process of selecting and arranging. The mo- 
ment a child asks ' ' Shall I choose this or that ? ' ' that moment 
he begins to ///////,:■. If we can lead him to question "Why is 
this good and that bad ? Why does this arrangement satisfy 
me, while that one disturbs?" we may feel that his brain 
will make for him an apperceptive basis for right thinking 
and seeing. 

But apart from this we cannot fail to consider the com- 
mercial value of a knowledge of Design. There is today 
a demand for many workers in many lines who possess artis- 
tic judgment. The great fields of advertising, of interior 
decorating, of costume designing and of jewelr}' making are 
but a few of the many occupations open to those Avho have 
ability and judgment in artistic design. 

This book is offered in the hope that the problem of 
bringing an understanding of Design to the pupils in our 
schools may be made a little easier. 

The exercises have been successfully tried out in the class 
room and the results have been such that many requests 
have been made for the presentation of the whole scheme 
in this available form. 



Some Suggestions to Teachers 



^to>5 



THESE exercises show examples of different problems 
which may be given to students to teach them the 
principles of Order. The book is planned to give a 
clear conception of Design as a whole, so that students ma}' 
realize that an observance of the principles of Order are as 
essential in the working out of a simple problem, such as 
the designing of a plaid, as in the larger problems of the 
constructive designing of furniture and architecture. 



PLATE I 

Object : To teach the establishment of good proportions. 

l" In any design a thing of beauty cannot be achieved unless/ 
Vthe proportions of the design as a whole are beautiful. -^ 
This exercise should be used as a first step in the planning 
of rugs, book covers, or of any other prolilem where the 
proportions of a rectangle are to be considered. 

PLATE II 

Object : To teach spacing for simple composition. 

It is important that students should form in the beginning 
a sense of the value of subtle proportions. If there is a well- 
proportioned area to begin with, and if the composition 
is well spaced, the result is bound to be good. 



In flower composition the plant growth must definitely 
cut at least one of the sides of the rectangle. 

PLATE III 

Object : To divide with two lines a space into greater interests. 

In flower arrangements the lines of composition should 
precede the drawing of the flower forms. 

Flowers or leaves, in composition, should never be drawn 
tangent to the lines of the enclosing form, but should cut 
through, breaking the lines of the enclosing form into well- 
proportioned lengths. 

PLATE IV 

Object: To introduce increased interest in the division of a 
rectangle. 

The interests of trees and of other landscape features are 
added to well-proportioned areas, well spaced. 

PLATE \^ 

Object : To emphasize the value of subtle proportions. 

This exercise should precede lessons in the spacing of door 
panels, balustrades, furniture, etc. Plaids offer an excellent 
opportunity for the teaching of color harmonies. 



PLATE M 

Object: To show that the most interesting areas sliould be Icept 
near the center of the enclosing form. 

Small areas should not be arranged along the sides of the 
enclosing form, as such division tends to separate the remote 
areas from the whole arrangement, thus destroying unity. 

This plate suggests more opportunity tor the application 
of color problems. 

PLATE VII 

Object: To teach fundamental principles of constructive design. 

Well-proportioned furniture needs no (k'coration to make 
it beautiful. Carving on the back of a t'hair makes the 
chair uncomfortable to sit in, and is, tlK'refore, a trans- 
gression of the law of consistency. In working out this 
problem, construct first a rectangle showing the proportion 
of the chair as a whole. Refer to Plate I. 

PLATE VIII 

Object: To further elucidate the principles presented in Plate VII. 

This exercise will lie of particular benefit to students of 
manual training. 

PLATE IX 
Object: To emphasize the importance of good spacing. 

Good spacing should be inseparably connected \\ith good 
construction. Decoration sliould em])hasize lines of con- 
struction, as shown in the placing of the panels, hinges, 
drawer pulls, etc. 

Such exercises oft'er opportimities for discussions rt'laling 



to the arrangement of furnitiu'e in a house. Furniture 
grouped in a room should l)e consistent in style. 

PLATE X 

Object: To give further opportunities for the spacing of areas in 
constructive design. 

In working out this problem the function of a buftet should 
first be considered. The shches and drawers should be 
spaced in well-jiroportioned areas. 

In constructixe design the first question should be: "\Miat 
is the function of this object ? " The next : " How can I space 
it so that it will fulfill its use in the most beautiful way.-'" 

PLATE XI 

Object: To study principles of spacing applied to larger problems. 

Alter studying in the classroom photographs ot rec(.)gnized 
gcxjd exami^les ol architecture, let the students consider the 
buildings in their own town. Criticise them the following 
day in class. Let them see it the}" can find buildings where 
r(nmd, scpiare and diamond-shaped windows ha\'e been com- 
bined, thus \i(jlating the first law ol consistency. Let them 
look fi)r buildings with well-s])aced wintlows and doors, not- 
ing il the lines ot decoration tollow the lines of construction. 

PLATE XII 

Object: To give the students good examples of spacing in architec- 
tural details. 

This exercise is ^■aluable as a lesson in thoughttul selec- 
tion. Let the student go the thi' librar>' and make careful 
drawinus of sinfilar architectural dc^tail. 



PLATES XIII AND XIV 

Object: To show another phase of space division. 

The student sIkhiIcI practise swinciing; lines in a circle. 
Lines ot dixision must swing out oi the circumference and 
back into it, with good flow of line. They must ne^'er cut 
the line ot the circumference at an angle. Show and let 
students cop\- examples from historic ornament, illustrating 
good flow of line and fine inter-relationship of parts, 

PLATES X\" AXD X\I 

Object: To follow the spacing of circles in historic ornament with 
exercises in individual expression. 

The student in this [problem creates his own design. 

Be sure to imj^ress the student with the fact that a motif 
placed in a circle must be circular in itself. For instance, 
cat-tails grow upright and are consistent onh' in a \ertical 
space, whereas the cowslip swings into cur\ es and is consist- 
ent in a circle, as here illustrated. 

Circles studied thtis for space dixision form a good basis 
on which to build a design in o\'als or circles. Such designs 
may be used for belt buckles, brooches, or for tooled leather 
or stencil work. 

PLATE XVII 
Object: To teach construction of tiles. 

This exercise shows interlacing bands, as illustrated in the 
middle design. 

Show b^■ holding a mirror along the edge of the drawing 
what the etTect of repeating the tiles would be. 



PLATE X\ III 

Object: To show another phase of spacing on the line of radiation. 

Careless drawing is detrimental to the de\'elopment of the 
indi\ idual. 

This pr(jblem may be applied to metal work, to enameled 
hatpins or box tops and to penwipers in tooled leather. 

PLATES XIX AXD XX 

Object: To obtain from the study of nature forms a richer sugges- 
tion for design. 

Stud}' nature torms for spacing on lines of radiation and 
tor proportion of areas. Make a set of drawings to be kept 
tor reference, to Ije used some time in making a small unit 
tor the end-piece ot a chapter or for a small spot (jn a card. 
There is nothing more interesting in design than a reference 
book of drawings which the student himself has made. 

PLATES XXI AXD XXII 

Object: To show that balance is important in securing rest and sta- 
bility in a design. 

The student should carefulh" study the \"arious manifesta- 
tions of Balance that are shown on these plates, and should 
make similar diagrams. 

E\-er\- spot has shape, area and tone. When any one of 
these is changed it must assume a dift'erent place in the 
design, or else another spot must Vje changed, so that the 
attraction- will balance. Teach Balance by oliject lessons, 
arranging vase forms, etc., on a mantel or shelf. First 
arrange two \'ases exacth" alike so that thev Ijalance. Then 



arrange two vases that are unlike, so that they balance. 
Then add another vase and see what adjustment must be 
made to establish a balance. 

PLATES XXIII AND XXIV 

Object: To teach Balance through composition. 

It is important that the student should ha\e sufficient 
practice in the principles of Balance, so that he uses the 
same as subconsciously as he uses his alphabet. In this 
exercise the student should study the spray to see how it 
must be placed within the enclosing form in order to balance. 
Make a small diagram of the principal masses. 

PLATES XXV AND XX\1 

Object: To teach balance by means of decorative compositions. 

Decorative composition prepares the student's mind for 
the appreciation of the con^'entional and al)stract. The 
character of the growth in a plant must be retained, and 
may be emphasized in good decorative composition. The 
use of still-life as material for decorative composition offers 
an agreeable ^•ariety and helps to hold the interest of the 
student in the study of principles of Balance. 

Such exercises may be api)lied to the designing of posters 
or to any bold decorative work. 

PLATES XXVII AND XXMII 

Object: To teach the principles of stained glass and to teach the 
balance of pure color. 

The student should test colors on practice paper hn- their 



relative force and apply the color accordingly, being careful 
that a strong color is not put on an unimportant spot. 

Note that the point of interest is placed just above the 
exact center. The point of stability or balance in any rect- 
angle is a point above the exact center. This may be tested 
by balancing a sheet of paper on a pencil point. If the point 
is at the exact center, the paper swings on the diagonal. If 
the point is just abo\'e the center the paper will remain 
steady. 

PLATE XXIX 

Object: To design units to be used in book plates, book covers, etc. 

Show that the decorati\-e unit is built on the principles of 
proportion and balance. 

PLATE XXX 

Object: To obtain another form of Balance, not symmetrical. 

Plant forms lend themseh'es more readily to this kind of 
balance than other classes of material, such as still-life, 
animal forms and landscapes. 

Units evolved in this manner may be repeated in borders. 
They are well adapted for stenciled decoration. 

PLATES XXXI AND XXXII 

Object: To teach the balance of attraction in decorative units. 

This exercise is of value to show how to balance a gi^-eu 
spot, as a flower, and not detract from its interest. The 
aim is also to put the student in sympathy with nature and 



to transmit this feeling into design. Select a flower and ask: 
"What is the character of this plant? What lines would 
best express it? Are the flowers and leaves equal or unequal 
in attraction ? How would you balance them in a decorative 
unit ? 

The student should study the Japanese treatment of 
flower rendering, as fine examples of this kind of Balance. 

PLATES XXXIII AND XXXIV 

Object: To teach the designing of a book cover. 

The book co\ er is an interesting problem. I'nfortunatel}' 
it is often presented carelessly, and \-aluable lessons in spac- 
ing and balance are lost. Plate XXXIII gi\-es the steps 
which should be followed and the points which should be 
made in presenting the lesson. The title determines the 
character of the motif used, and the enclosing form suggests 
the character of the lines to be used in the motif. The title 
must speak first. 

PLATES XXXV AND XXXM 

Object: To teach principles of Order as applied to the home. 

Color and line influence the atmosphere of the home. 
Home is a place where we relax and rest, where we should be 
the happiest; therefore the colors should be harmonious and 
the lines quiet. The side walls, pictures and furniture 
should be well spaced and balanced, so as to produce a 
feeling of rest, ^^'e should avoid the crowding of furniture 
and ornament. 



PLATES XXXVII AND XXXVHI 

Object: To apply decorative composition to a useful object. 

Here the con\-entional arrangement is shown in relief, to 
be wrought in metal repousse, or carx'ed in wood. Sweep of 
line must follow lines of construction or lines of the enclosing 
form. Refer to Plates XX\' and XX\T. 

PLATES XXXIX AND XL 

Object: To teach the different Icinds of lines and their meanings. 

PLATES XLI AND XLII 

Object: To illustrate the use of parallel and perpendicular lines. 

Students should find similar examples. 

PLATES XLI 1 1 AND XLIV 

Object: To illustrate the application of the compound curve. 

Students should draw the different types for swing of line 
and should find similar examples. 

PLATES XL\' AND XLVI 

Object: To develop individual expression. 

After studying historic ornament and nature forms the 
student should design a pottery form or a candlestick, using 
the compound curve. 

PLATE XLMI 

Object: To present Rhythm as consistent movement. 

Rhythm is seen in the fields of grain as they bow before 
the wind; it is seen in the restless roll of the surf; it is seen in 



the ripples that radiate from the prow of the boat; it is seen 
in the rolHng hiUs and in the motion of great masses of tree 
tops. 

PLATE XLYIII 

Object: To present rhythm in mass. 

These exercises present one of the several manifestations 
of Rhythm. There arc rhythms of line, mass, shapes, tone 
and color. Rhj'thm is related mo\-ement. 

PLATE XL IX 

Object: To show the strong attractive force of curved lines. 

The eye is a \'er3' sensitive organ, ([iiickh' registering spots 
and lines, as this exercise illustrates. Molent lines are to be 
avoided in design. 

PLATES L, LI AND LI I 

Object: To teach the beauty and the restful quality in rhythmic 
lines, areas and tones. 

Plate L illustrates by simi)le exercises three kinds of 
rhythm — rhythm of line, rh}thm of areas or s]ia])es and 
rhythm of tone. Plates LI and LI I illustrate the principle 
of Rhythm by examples of historic ornament. Different 
peoples in different ages ha^-e made extensive use of this 
principle in their art. 

PLATES LI II, lAY, l.V AND LVI 

Object: To develop conventional and abstract units from nature 
forms. 

Naturalistic units imitate nature. This requires some 



skill and the result is beautiful in a single unit, but when such 
a unit is arranged o\-cr a surface the effect lacks unity, 
because there is no relationship between the repeated units 
and the background areas. 

The Greeks expressed themsehes in the abstract, as, for 
example, in the Greek border (Plate LXII) and also in the 
welbknown egg and dart Ixjrder, in the astragal and in the 
guilloche. 

PLATES L\'II AND L\III 

Object: To teach that material determines the nature of the design. 

The more resisti\-e the material the more abstract should 
be the unit. China is firm and Ijrittle and should not he 
decorated with realistic flowers, for realistic flowers belong 
in the realm of pictures, and pictures should be framed and 
hung, not used to hold food. In any design consider first 
the tunction ot the oljject, then the material to be used. 
These considerations will determine the motif which ma\" be 
used for the decoration and the degree of c<.)n^'cntionaliza- 
ti(jn. 

PLATE LIN 

Object: To teach that the units of a border must partake of the 
same moveinent as the border. 

In designing liorders consider the mo>-ement of the en- 
closing lines. If horizontal, the dominant movement of the 
unit and the background areas must be horizontal. X'ertical 
lines or lines of opposition are used to gi\e strength and 
\'ariety. When cur\ed lines are used the flow of line should 
be horizontal. 



PLATE LX 

Object: To plan corner designs that are harmonious with borders. 

The unit in the corners must repeat the right angle move- 
ment of enclosing lines, as the examples do on this page. A 
small rectangular mirror placed diagonally across the border 
will aid in finding an appropriate corner unit. 

PLATE LXI 

Object: To teach that a vertical border demands a dominant vertical 
movement in the units. 

Horizontal lines or lines of opposition are introduced for 
\ariety and for strength. In units with curved lines the 
general flow of line must be vertical. 

PLATE LXI I 

Object: To study examples of historic border. 

We find from the study of history how other people hax'c 
expressed themselves in borders that ha\'e been appreciated 
through the ages. 

PLATES LXI II, LXIV, LXV AND LXVI 

Object: To teach the different kinds of repeats for surface patterns. 

Note that as the measurement of the repeat becomes less 
obvious the interest increases. The designs on Plates 
LXI 1 1 and LXIV, being very simple in line, would make 
effective stencil designs for curtains. 

After the student has con^'entionalized a unit according to 
the principles of Rhythm and Balance, he should consider the 
different methods of securing surface repeats. He should 
make small diagrams, as seen in the margins of these plates. 



He should then consider the kind of repeat that will lend 
itself best to the unit selected. He should aim to keep the 
background areas in good proportion to the unit, and to 
secure a good flow of line from one unit to the other. 

PLATES LXMl AND LXVI II 

Object: To teach that good pictures are the result of much thought 
and of strict adherence to principles of Order. 

Pictures studied in this way will add to the student's in- 
terest in his own work and in the study ol pictures as a whole. 

PLATE LXIX 

Object: To show tliat principles of art should be applied to all kinds 
of work. 

A written page should exemplify the principles of good 

spacing. This tends to establish the habit of right seeing 

and doing. 

PLATE LXX 

Object: To teach how work should be mounted in order to become 
effective and beautiful. 

Six questions to ask when criticising any design: 

1. What is its function or use? 

2. Does it lulfiU its function in the most satisfactory and 
beautiful wa}-.-* 

3. What material does it call for? 

4. Does it need decoration? 

5. If so, what kind of decoration will be consistent with its 
use, material and construction? 

6. Do all the parts so intcr-relate that they form a har- 
monious whole? 



GOOD taste is essentially a mo?-al quality. Taste is not only a 
part and an index of morality— it is the only ?norality. The 
first, last and closest trial question to any living creature is '■'■What do 
you like^" And the entire object of education is to make people not 
merely do the right things, but enjoy the right things. What we like 
determines what we are; a?id to teach taste is inevitably to form char- 
acter. 

JOHN RUSKIN 




PLATK I. THE PROPORTIONS OF AREAS 

To obtain the most subtle and pleasing shapes 
a\'oi(l proportions that are exact measurements; 
that is, A should not be one-half, one-third, one- 
ciuarter, etc., of B. The short side A should be 
less than (jne-half and more than one-third of the 
length of the long side B, or A should be more than 
one-half and less than two-thirds of B, because 
exact mi'asurements become mathematical and are, 
therefore, not as pleasing. The Greeks used the 
subtle pro[^ortions ol 2 and 3. 









PLATE II. SPACE DA'ISIOX 

Ahva\s aim for subtle ])r(jporti<jns. The 
area is formed as on Plate I. It is flixaded 1>>' 
a vertieal line whieh i> near the center but not 
in the center. The relati(;n of the areas 
formed are as 2 to ,3. The flower in B is jjlaced 
on the line planned in A. The line> in C 
di\-ide the space \'ertican>- and horizontalh" 
into proportion of 2 to 3. The drawing in D 
i^ placed on lines as planned in C. 














PLATE III. SPACE DIVISION 




Aim for \ariety. In these drawings the areas read i 
for the smallest size, 2 for the next in size, etc. Areas 
should read 1-3-2 or 2-1-3. 

A\oid regular succession ot areas. They should not 
read 1-2-3. 

A\-oid a monotonous di\-ision, such as i-i-i. The 
si)ace A is di\'ided to illustrate 1-3-2. The space B is 
di\'ided to illustrate 2-1-3. 

In space C the flowers are arranged to show \"ertical 
di\isions of 2-1-3. The sides of the space C are cut 
])>' the flowers into subtle propttrtions ; H is more 
than ','5 and less than ",'4 of K, and E is related to E 
as 2 is to 3. 

B 



1 




PLATE IV. SPACE DR^SION 



In the first panel horizontal lines di\-ide the space into areas that read 3-1-2. In the second panel verti- 
cal lines divide the spaces into areas that read 3-1-4-2, the horizontal lines divide the space nito areas 
that read 1-3-2. In the third panel a vertical line divides the space into subtle proportions, and horizon- 
tal lines divide it into areas that read 2-3-1. In the second panel the width of the trees reads (2)-(i)-(3). 
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PLATE V. PLAIDS 
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Aim for the subtle propcjrtitjiis of areas and a\'oid extreme comparisons. The lines of di\'ision in 
placed near the center but not in the center. Aim for \-ariet>- of areas sustaining suljtle proporti 



The areas are numbered i tor the smallest, 2 for 
regular numerical succession as 1-2-3, 



the next in size, etc., and should read 2-1- 
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each other. 
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PLATE \T. PLAIDS 
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Aim for variety of weU-proportioned areas, keeping the most interesting areas toward the center of the plaid. 
Avoid the placing of small areas along the edges of the enclosing form, as this disposition of areas tends to 
attract attention to the edges and thus destroys unity. The areas in A read 2-3-1 and 3-1-2. The areas in B 
read 3-1-2-4 and 4-1-3-2. The areas in C read 4-2-5-1-3 and 4-2-5-1-3. 



PLATE \\l. A CHAIR 
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I. Function. 

1. It must be comfortable. 

2. It must be consistt'Ut \\'ith its surroimclings. 

I [. ( )rder of (le\'elo]:)ment. 

1. S])ace (li\-i(le(l for the location of the seat. Aim for subtle 
pro])ortions, considering, the heit^ht ot the chair. 

2. Space (li\i(le(l lor location ot rungs. Aim for subtle proportions, 
considering tin' s])ace below the seat. 

3. Space (li\'id(,-d lor ihv chair back. Aim tor strength and enrich- 
nu'nt. 

Emphasize lines ot construction and aim tor \"ariet\' of areas. Areas 
should read i-,V- on the \ertical (li\isions and 2-1-3 'JH the horizontal 
di\'isions. 



platp: \iii. chairs 
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This is a development of the lesson on Plate \"II. Note the proportions of each chair as a whole. Note the 
spacing in the backs of the chairs and the spacing of the rungs. This is a problem in constructi\'e design, in- 
volving the study of proportions, structure and material. 



PLATE IX. EXAMPLES OF SPACE DIVISION 





FIG. 2 



Construction demands that objects be static, and so in ])lannini.^' a desk we beti'in with 
the vertical axis AB, which (Hxides the design into two simihn- i)arts. The panels in Fig. 
I are proportioned as 2 is to 3, and the areas as spaced l.)y the horizontal lines read 1-4-3-2. 
Any decoration must follow the lines of construction as the panels and hinges do in 
these examples. 



PLATE X. EXAMPLES OF SPACE DI\'ISIOX 





First establish the proportion of the whole as a rectangle (see Plate II). Then draw the line of the shelf as a line of 
division (see Plate III). Draw the ^•ertical axis. Consider the function of a sideboard and plan the drawers in well-propor- 
tioned areas. The mirror offers a good opportunity to di\-ide space and gain interest. 



PLATE XI. SPACE DIMSION AS ILLUSTRATED BY ARCHITECTURE 
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FIG. A 



Fig. A is a plan thai shows how 
the hght and dark areas ol Xotre 
Dame Cathedral bring out beauti- 
ful s])acing. Fig. B is a sketch 
showing nicjre detail ot the archi- 
tecture. The height ol the Cathe- 
dral itself from the ground to the 
balustrade, called area C in the 
])lan, is di\ide(l by the h(jrizontal 
areas 2 and 3 into the subtle pro- 
porti(jn (jf 2 to 3. These areas, 2 
and 3, by their contrast add a note 
(A emphasis to the large docjrways. 
Area 2 is the balustrade projecting 
from the building, and making a 
contrast with the deeper note of 
the trieze of figures below. 
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FIG. B 
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PLATE XII. SPACE DIVISION AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY ARCHITECTLRE 




FIG. A 
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A — This is a detail fnjm tlie Palace of the 
Alhambra. Notice that the groupint^- of the columns 
and the width of the archways, as indicated b}- the 
numbers in the drawing, gi\'c variety of areas. 

Fig. B — These are the Egyptian i)illars of Tholmes 
III at Karnac. 

Fig. C — This is a fiothic window. Obser\-e the interrelatifjn of the openings at the upper 
part of the window. 
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PLATE XIII. DIVIDING CIRCLES INTO AREAS OF SITBTLE PROPORTIONS 
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GOTHIC 
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RENAISSANCE 




FIG. C 




JAPANESE 



The lines of division of circles must swing with the line of circumference. In a circle, as in a rectangle, 
the divisions should sustain a relationship ol 2 to 3, and where the divisions are more than two they should 
read 1-3-2 or 2-1-3. 

The Gothic ornament illustrates the s])ace division shown in Eig. A. The Renaissance ornament illustrates 
the space division shown in Fig. B. The Japanese ornament illustrates the space division shown in Fig. C. 



PLATE XIV. DIVIDING CIRCLES INTO AREAS OF SUBTLE PROPORTIONS 
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ROMAN GOTHIC SARACENIC 

The lines of division in the three examples given in Figs. A, B and C divide the circle into related areas. The\- are 
related in their movement to each other and to the circumference. They are consistent. Note how the lines at the point 
of crossing catch and hold the attention, thus establishing a point of interest in the design. The Roman unit illustrates 
the space division shown in Fig. A. The Gothic unit illustrates the space division shown in Fig. B. The Saracenic unit 
illustrates the space division shown in Fig. C. 



PLATE XV. SPACE DIVISION 




In arranging well-pro])<)rtioned areas the 
lines must swing with the enclosing form. F^*-'- *^ 

arranged so that the areas read 2-3-1. This forms the basis for the drawing B. 
In Fig. C the concentric circles gi\-e well-proportioned areas on the lines ])lanned in Fig. C on Plate XIV. 



FIG. H 

In Fig. A the tangent circles are 



PLATE XM. SPACE DIVISION 





In breaking an enclosing form into 

well-proportioned areas with lines of 

opposition, a\-oid forming a sharp 
angle, which would attract too much attention and thus detract from the flow of line and eft'ect of the desi"n as 
whole. The area of the background must sustain a subtle proportion to the area of the motif. "^ 



y^ PLATE XVH. SPACE DIMSION^ON THE LINE OF RADL\TION ^ 
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FIG. C 



FIG. E 
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FIG. B FIG. D FIG. F 

The lines A, B, C and D radiate from the center and form hnes of construction. Begin in the center and 
on these lines of radiation draw l)ands that will break the background into well-proportioned areas. In Fig. A 
the areas read 2-3-1. In Fig. B this space di\-ision is shown worked out. In Fig. C the areas read 1-3-2 and are 
worked out in detail in Fig. D. In Fig. K the areas read 2-4-1-3 and are shown worked out in Fig. F. 



PLATE XVIII. SPACE DIVISION ON THE LINE OF RADIATION 
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FIG. B 
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FIG. F 



Lines A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, M radiate from tlie center. On these lines bands may be spaced, in 
order to l)reak the background into subtle areas. Fig. A is the plan for Fig. B, Fig. C is the plan for Fig. 
D, Fig. E is the plan for Fig. F. Note that in Fig. E alternate lines of radiation ha\-e the same spacing. 




PLATE XIX. SPACE DIVISION ON THE LINE OF RADIATION 
ILLUSTRATED BY FLOWERS 
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INDIAN PIPE 



COLUMBINE 



APPLE BLOSSOM 



Study the movement of the lines and the proportions of areas in these liower forms for sut^gestions in design. Note 
in the top view of the gentian and the apple blossoms the •mo^•ement of the compound cur^•e as it follows the line of 
radiation. 



^TE XX. SPy\CE DIVISION ON THE LINE OF OF RADIATION 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRUIT FORMS 
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Study the shape and proportions of the areas for sugo-estiuns. In these various examples Natu 
plainly makes use of the principle of radiation. 
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PLATE XXI. BALANCE 

Equal attractions balance at equal distances from the center. Attraction depends on shape, area and 
tone. 




A and B are equal in shape, area and tone. 



A 







B is still equal to A, l)ut is twice the area; 
therefore it must be one-half the tone. 




A is still equal to B, but is half the area, 
therefcjre it must hold twice the interest in 
shape. 




A is still equal to B, but is one-quarter the 
area, therefore it must hold four times the 
interest in sha]:)e. 



PLATE XXII. BALANCE 

LTncqual attractions balance on the center inversel}' as their distance. 




B is one-half the area of A, there- 
fore it is twice the distance. 
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B is one-third the tone of A, 
therefore it is three times the dis- 
tance. 




B is one-quarter the area of A, 
therefore it is four times the dis- 
tance. 






B is one-half the tone of A, there- 
fore it is twice the distance. 



B is one-third the area of A, 
therefore it is three times the dis- 
tance. 



B is one-quarter the area and one- 
quarter the tone of A and equals one- 
half the attraction, therefore it is twice 
the distance. 



PLATE XXIII. PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 




These attrac- 
tions are equal 
in shape, area 
and tone. 






These attrac- 
tions are equal 
in shape, but A 
is only one-half 
the tone of B, 
therefore A is 
twice the area of 
B. 



In pictorial composition background areas are of vital importance, and must be as carefully considered as the 
units themselves. 



PLATE XXIV. PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 




These attractions 
are unequal. The 
small area is eccen- 
tric in shape and in- 
tense in tone. It is 
balanced by neutral 
tones in a variety of 
shapes and twice the 
area. 






These attractions 
show interest in- 
creased by variety. 
The eccentric tones 
are [balanced. The 
neutral tones are also 
balanced. 



This lesson illustrates principles shown on Plate XX 1 1. 



PLATE XX\'. DECORATIVE COMPOSITION 
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Eliminate the realistic element by using a deccjrative line to outline the plant form 
and a flat tone or wash on the areas. In Fig. A the upper flower is a trifle more interest- 
ing, and in Eig. B the l)ud is a trifle more interesting, in order to hold the point oi Ijalance 
just aboA'e the exact center of the enclosing form. 



PLATE xx\'f. dp:corati\'e COAIPOSITJOX 



In d e c o r a t i \- e 
compositions based 
on plant forms char- 
acteristic growth 
should be retained. 
. Fig. A is an ex- 
ample of the bal- 
ancing of unequal 
attractions. Be- 
cause of the greater 
intensity in color 
and interest the 
shapes of the berries 
balance the larger 
areas of the leaves. 

In Fig. B the 
greater area of the 
apple shape is bal- 
anced against the 
smaller but more 
intense areas of the 
leaf shapes. 
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FIG. B 



PLATE XX\'II. DEC()RAT1\'E COMPOSITION— STAINED GLASS 




This is a dccoratix c arraiigcnKiit of llu> chrysaiillu'mum ,ii,r()\\'th. The Mowxt sliai)es arc jihiccd on the 
vertical axis, shghth' above the center ol ihe s]jace. The leal and stem shajjes on the lell balance those 
on the ri£i,ht. 



PLATE XX\'I1I. DEC0RAT1\'E COMPOSITION— STAINED GLASS 




The sul)jecl of the composition is emphasized In' t'ontrast in tone and shape sustained b}' 
balanced attractions. Note that strength is obtained by using hues of opposition. 



PLATE XXIX. BALANCE 





A and B are equal 
in shape, area and 
tone. 








B 



i 




A and B are un- 
equal in shape and in 
tone, but the attrac- 
tion is balanced by 
making B one - half 
the area of A and 
twice the intensity 
of tone. 



A should be slightly more attracti^•c than B, in order to bring the jxMnt of balance al10^•c the exact center. 



PLATK XXX. BALANCE 
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A and B are balanced. They are eqnal in shape, area and tone. 

C and D are balanced. Although C is one-haif the area of D, it is twice the tone. 



PLATE XXXr. BALANCED UNITS 
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In these examples unequal attraetions 
are balanced. The large areas D D are 
balanced by the smaller area C, because 
the area C has greater interest in shape. 
Fig. A is static because a vertical axis 
EF would divide it into two similar parts. 
Fig. B is occult because a \ertical axis 
EF would divide it into areas that balance 
but which are not similar. 




FIG. B 



PLATE XXXII. BALANCED UNITS 





FIG. B 



In these examples a \'ariety ot shapes and tones forming unequal attrac- 
tions are balanced, the point of balance being placed high on the \-erticaI 
axis. \\'hen a flower motif is used the character of growth determines the 
character of the unit, as the gladiolus or sword-lily suggests an erect unit, as 
in Fig. A, so the wind-blown poppy suggests the unit B. 
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PLATE XXXIII. A BOOK COVER 
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I. Function: 

1. To protect contents. 

2. To classify contents. 

II. Order of Development: 

1. Classification. 

(a) By title. 

ib) By name of author. 

2. Ornament. 

(a) Should echo title. 

ib) Should be subordinate to title. 

(c) Should have the same movement as the enclosing 

form 
{(I) All lettering on the cover should be of the same 

style. 

3. Spacing. 

((/) Point of balance of co^•er abo\-e the center, on 
vertical axis, determines that the lower margin is 
always the greater. 

(/)) Area A sustains a subtle proportion to area B. 

(c) Areas D-C-E should reacl 2-3-1. 

4. Color. 

(a) Cicncral tone, near middle \'alue, determined by 
use. 

(b) Lettering most conspicuous b}' the use of dark or 
intense tones. 



PLATE XXXI\'. BOOK CO\'ERS 
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PLATE XXXV. ROOM INTERIORS 



A represents the 
A color value of the 
ceiling. 




C represents the 
color value of the 
side wall, which 
should behalf wa}' 
between the tones 
of A and B. The 
sketch illustrates 
a problem in the 
spacing and bal- 
ancing of areas. 



B represents the 
color value of the 
floor. 



PLATE XXXVI. ROOM INTERIORS 



A 



In a room in- 
terior the ceiling, 
floor, walls, doors, 
windows, pictures 
and furniture are 
elements which 
should bedisposed 
or arranged in 
such a way as t(j 
establish unity. 
There should be 
variety in shapes, 
t(;nes and areas, 
but these ele- 
ments must b e 
balanced asshown 
in the illustration 
on this plate. 




PLATE XXXVU. MIRROR BACKS 




This is a clecorati\'e' problem in the 
division ot a gi\'en space into ba 
ancecl attractions. The dominant 
movement of the decoration must 
follow lines of the enclosing form. 
The length ot the handle must sus- 
tain a good proportion to the length 
of the back. 
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PLATE XXXVIII. BOOK STALLS 





This is a decorative problem in the division of a given space into balanced attractions. The point of interest 
must be sustained above the center. Design the contour first, as the structural lines of a book-rack should be 
simple, dignified and interesting. 



PLATE XXXIX. STRAIGHT LINES 



POSITIONS 



Vertical 



RELATIVE POSITIONS 




Parallel 



PARALLEL 



Parallel, strengthened by repetition 



Horizontal 



Inclined 




Perj^endicular 




Inclined 



Perpendicular, strengthened by 
ojjposition 




Inclined, strengthened by balance 
and opi^osition. 



PLATE XL. CUR\^ES 



SIMPLE 




Monotonous 



COMPOUND 



-y-^ 



Avoid one-half measure 



TYPES 




Dome — protecti(jn 




Less monotonous 




More interesting be- 
cause more subtle 



.y:. 



A^'oi(l one-third measure 



Aim for subtle measure 



Con\-ex — restlessness 




0\-al — .-Esthetic 



VV7 



<D 



Horizontal, ^•ertical and oblique 
cur\es, measured on chords 



PLATE XLI. LINES OF REPETITION IN ARCHITECTURE 







THE THESEIM 




fe-i,»- flN Yim 




CATHEDRAL AT EXETER 



The Temple of Theseus, ealled the Thest'um, is one ol the best preserxed ot the Creek temples at Athens. The 
length of the side of the building sustains a sul)tle pnjportion to tht' width of the front. The vertical line carried out 
by the columns is again repeated in panels just l)elo\v the roof. 

The Cathedral at Exeter. — The ril.)bed ^■aulting repeats in man>' lines the structural lines (jf the Gothic arch, as 
shown in the illustration. The entire building is an example ot consistency. E\'ery line in it repeats, in some 
variation, the structural lines. 

These examples illustrate h<j\v lines of repetition are used to emj^hasize structure. Repetition is a form of rhythm. 
Rhythm is an element of beauty. 



XLII. LINES OF OPPOSITION IN PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 
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MEMORIAL FIGURE 
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The examples illustrate how lines of opposition strengthen the subject of a picture. Notice how the lines of opposition 
A-B and C-D divide the composition as a whole into areas proportioned as 2 is to 3. Refer to Plate II. In the picture 
by Mauve not only are lines of opposition used but contrast in tone is also employed to keep the interest on the sheep 
and the shepherd. 




PLATE XLIII. THE COMPOUND CVRYE AS ILLUSTRATED 
IN HISTORIC ORNAMENT 

7. A 




(.REEK 



B 
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BYZANTINE 



PERSIAN 



IB 



Curves are measured on a chord. The (H^'ision of the chords A-B represents the proportion of 2 to 3. 
curves cross the chords near the center Ijut not in the center. Refer to Plate XL. 
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PLATE XLIV. COMPOUND CURVES 
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SARACENIC 
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GOTHIC 



Point A, the point where the compound curve crosses the chord, is less than one-half and more than one 
B-D, the total length of the chord. Refer to Plate XL. 
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PLATE XLV. COiAI POUND CUR\T:S E\-0L\ED FROM NATURE EORMS 
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Study compound cun'es in flowers and buds. Select some one form, as A and B, and apply it to pottery 
construction. Draw first the vertical axis and then the chord on which to construct the compound curve. 



PLATE XLVI. COMPOUND CURVES EVOLVED FROM NATURE FORMS 





Vase forms should be beautiful in proportion, simple in contour, and should fit the purpose for 
which they are intended. The decoration, if any, should not call attention to itself, but should 
seem to be a constituent part of the vase. 
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PLATE XLVII. RHYTHM 



FIG. B 







FICi. A 



FIG. C 



FIG. D 



Rhythm is consistent movement. When the enclosing form is rectangular the dominant movement of the parts must 
have the same character, as in Fig. A. When the enclosing form swings into curves the parts must repeat the flow of 
lines as in Figs. B, C and D. 



PLATE XLVIII. RHYTHM 





Fig. I 



Fig. 3 



Fig. 4 



In Fig. I, A and B are rhythmic in Hne, but are not rhythmic in mass. In both cxami)lcs area A has an upward move- 
ment, and area B a downward movement, l^nits should not move with equal force in opposite directions. 
Figs. 3 and 4 are rhythmic in line and mass, because all the lines and areas move in one direction. 



PLATE XLIX. RHYTHM AS AFFECTIXf; EYE .MOVEMENT 






ElG. I 



Fig. 2 




In Fig. I the eye travels in a straight hne. In Fig. 2 tlie curved hne controls the direction in which the e5'e 
travels. In Fig. 3 the multiplicity of lines contuses the eye nio\ enient. 



PLATE L. RHYTHM IN LINE, AREA AND TONE 



Fig. 1 
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Fig. 5 




Fig. 2 




Fig. 4 




Fig. 6 



Figs. I and 2 show a related mo\-emcnt expressed in line. 
Figs. 3 and 4 show a related mo\-ement expressed in areas. 
Figs. 5 and 6 show a related movement expressed in tones. 



PLATE LI. RHYTHM IN HISTORIC ORNAMENT 





EGYPTIAN 



(.REEK 



BYZANTINE 



The principle of rhythm is emploj'ccl extensi\ely in the ornament of all nations. The three examples on this page are 
typical. 



PLATE LII. RHYTHAI IN HISTORIC ORXAAIEXT 






JAPANESE SARACENIC INDIAN 

Three more examples of the use of rhythm in historic style are given on this page. 



PLATE LIII. DEVELOPMENT OF A DESIGN UNIT 
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ABC D 

The fissures marked A arc flowers selected for motifs. The figures marked B are the naturalistic motifs translated 
into curves. The figures marked C are the same motifs translated into straight lines. The figures marked D appear 
as an arrangement of vertical and horizontal lines. The proportion found in the flowers should be retained in the trans- 
lated units, as indicated by the numerals in the sketches. 



PLATE LIV. DEVELOPMENT OF A DESIGN UNIT 
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Naturalistic motif. Translated into cur\'es. 
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Into straight lines. Into horizontal and \x'rtical lines. 






irSu 



Naturalistic motif. 



Translated into curves. Into straight lines. Into horizontal and \X'rtical lines. 



PLATE LV. DE\'ELOPMENT OF A DESIGN UNIT 
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Naturalistic motif. Translated into curves. 



Into straight lines. 




Into horizontal and vertical lines. 





Naturalistic. 



Conventional. 
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Conventional. 




Abstract. 



PLATE LVI. DEVELOPMENT OF A DESIGN UNIT 




Naturalistic motif. 




Naturalistic. 




Translated into curves. 




Conventional. 




Into straight lines. 
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Con\-entional. 
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Into horizontal and ^•ertical lines. 
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Abstract. 



PLATE LVII. A DESIGN UNIT APPLIED 
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The pui'i^ose of a unit determines its character — 
that is, the material and use of an object to be 
decorated determines how conventional the unit 
must be. The examples show a unit evolved from 
an apple repeated in a border for a stencil. 



^E LVIII. DESIGN UNITS APPLIED IN DIFFERENT MATERIALS 





Modi hid toi wood 

u1 , <mw ^m 



For metal. 




For silk. 



For modelino;. 



PLATE LIX. BORDERS 




In these borders the dominant movement is horizontal, therefore the dominant movement of the repeated unit must be 
horizontal. 



PLATE LX. BORDERS 




PLATE LXI. BORDERS 

The dominant movement in these borders is vertical, therefore 
the movement of the unit and background spaces should be vertical. 
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PLATE LXII. BORDERS FROM HISTORIC ORNAMENT 
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Historic borders should be studied for tlie flow of lines from one unit to 
the other, for the movement in the unit itself and for the arrangement 
of the background. 




GREEK 











^ -^ ■??..». S.^ --»A Jl—t-. Ji;^ T- ■ ,. '.-^T. . 



I^MifSMM^b^tfti^ta^ 



Xjr -t.-a: 




GOTHIC 



GREEK 



BYZANTINE 



PLATE LXIII. SURFACE PATTERN 



TTTT 
TTTT 
TTTT 



REGULAR 
REPEAT 

The unit 
is repeated 
in regular 
rows, which 
are both hor- 
izontal and 
vertical. 




t't' 

T T 

T T 

ALTERNATE 
REPEAT 

The unit 
is repeated 
in alterna- 
ting rows. 



Arrange the units so that the eye tra\'els from one unit to the other. 



PLATE LXIV. SURFACE PATTERNS 



III 
III 
III 

FULL DROP 

REGULAR 

REPEAT 




■M^^ 





S^ 


















y0s$^ 















#^^ 



The area of the background sustains a subtle proportion to the area of the unit. 



:W 



'\'^ 



FULL DROP 

ALTERNATE 

REPEAT 



m 



PLATE LXV. SURFACE PATTERNS 






ONE-HALF 

DROP 

REPEAT 










-1^ 













^•'"•^'-' m 






ONE-THIRD 

DROP 

REPEAT 



7~^!^- 






P 









u3 









£iJ 






Mf l^-3_'" 



R I' 



L'«r^ ^^ 






u^f 



rja,^-* -S-- 13., 






g^' 












The divisions of the background are as essential to the design as the unit. 



PLATE LXVI. SURFACE PATTERNS 



%f 



RHYTHMIC 
REPEAT 








m 



to 




'P^ 



f^ 



RHYTHMIC 
REPEAT 






*as«e* 




The movement of the background must be consistent with the movement of the unit. 



PLATE LX\^II. PICTURE STUDY 





- .ML:^-' 


J 


^^^ 


^ 






4 














THE END OF LABOR 



JULE.S BRETON 



Exemplifying space division. 





Movement of lines emphasizing point of interest. 



Balance of tone. 



PLATE LXVIII. PICTURE STUDY 




THE OLD TEMERAIRE 



TURNER 





Exemplifying space division. 



'ft 




Movement of lines, emphasizing point of interest. 



Balance of tone. 






■- ''^^^"•^^ 



PLATE LXIX. A PAGE ARRANGEMENT 



c=^ 



L-Z-^ti^-VT- 



-^^■t-ta^'^.-^ 









^-(7-2^ .^CL^ . 











F^ 



• A PRINTED PAGE • 

TO OBTAIN THE BEST 
EFFECT A PRINTED PAGE 
IS ALWAYS SPACED WITH 
THE WIDEST MARGIN AT 
THE BOTTOM, BRINGING 
THE POINT OF BALANCE 
HIGH ON THE VERTICAL 
AXIS. 

THE PAGE STUDIED 
THUS AS A DESIGN DEVEL 
OPES A CORRECT SENSE 
OF PROPORTION SO THAT 
ONE WILL INSTINCTIVELY 
MOUNT AND HANG A PIC- 
TURE CORRECTLY. • • 



PLATE LXX. PICTURE MOUNTING 




